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PREFACE 

In an age of spedslizatlon, one's activities are necesBarily de- 
liiaited liy the profesaonal iDterest. However, the great war 
has affected more than the vocational superstructure of our lives. 
It has rocked the foundations of civiUzatioD, and cmnpdled the 
revaluation of many standards far mcH'e vital and more basic than 
the vocational. This fact may explain, if it does not justify, 
this eitcuison afield of a student of economics. 

Hie war has changed many of the conditions of living iriuch 
danand analyus. Unlike the chemist ch* physicist, the student 
of tbe social sciences cannot vary the conditions of his experi- 
ments, bat must wait imtil the processes of histoiy afford him 
an oppwtunity to observe variations In [dienomena, and to study 
thdr causes. 

The war has upset scxne accepted articles of faith, but it has 
confirmed many others, which not cmly stood the test of war, but 
detemuned the victocy. Many new needs have arisen and some 
(dd tendencies have become clearer. 

We are ^tering a new era. We may do so blindly, or we may 
attai^ to oystalUze our ideas on the issues arising out of tbe war 
tot the purpose of intelltgently controlling social forces. 

The problems of social and of political adjustment, and of the 
conservation of human resources, are neither less pressing nor less 
significant to the country than are the economic and financial 
questioos, which have riveted tbe attention of statesmen and 
publicists durii^ the past year. The little attention which the 
soda] problems have received is not a criterion of their relative 
importance in the life of the American people. It is cbaractov 
istic of fauman nature to neglect those prc^lems which, tbou^ 
fliey deal with the most fundamoital aspects of tbe national life, 
lack the driving force of the economic motive. 

This volume is a sequd to "American Problems of Reconstnic- 

tian, a Symposium (m the Economic and Financial Aq)ects." In 

vS 
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the treatment of their subjects the cmtribators were requested 
to discuss: 
1 . What Iiave been the effects of the war? 

a. What pre-war coaditints have beamie more dearly 
defined? 

b. What new cooditions has the war bnni^t to lif^t? 
i. What should be our pcdicy during the recoostnictioD period? 
Thanks tor auggestioos are due to Drs. Dickinson, Rogers and 

Wolman, and others of tlie group of men irtio gathered at the 
Cosmos Club during the war. The volume has ben^ted as a 
result of the advice of Dean William H. Welch, of the School of 
Public Health of the Johns Hopkins University, and <A my 
brother, David, particularly in the section dealing with the sodal 
aspects of medicine. Grateful acknowlec^ment is also made to 
President Frank J. Goodnow, Professors Charies H. Cooley, 
Franklin H. Giddin^, M. M. Kaplan, T. I. Paikinson, Roscoe 
Pound, E. A. Ross, and Arthur J. Todd, and Mr. Abraham Flex- 
ner, for helpful suggestioiis. 

IlieEdltiH-. 
Washingt(«, D. C, 
Feb. 4, 1930. 
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FOREWORD 

By Herbekt Hoovzs 

Secaof JJfe is Orgamc—f^ attempt to deal with the social 
pniblenis of the oew era leads to an examiDation of some baac 
ooDoepta. Primarily, social life is o^;aiuc and not mechanical. 
Aher centuries of trial and error, the human race, the surviw 
of acms of biolt^cal evolution, has developed divers sodal instl' 
totioDS to meet its needs. No over-night change can be grafted 
panwuntfy onto a slowly developing worid. To study onr 
sodal life, we have sectioned it for convenience; we have broken 
it op into comprehensible bits. But life ia mwe than the sum 
total of these conc^ts and society is something more than aggre- 
^tuns or groups of producers and consumers and capitalists. 
Ahncfit eveiy man {days each of these roles at different times. 
And every social philosophy which (9)poses one of these classes 
to another is based on a false primary assumption. 

As an analogy, let us recall the c^d scientific notions. We 
used to talk of pl^sics and chemistry and biology as if they 
were separate realities. We now know that they are merely dif- 
ferent ways of locating at the same natural phenomenon. The 
great progress in our knowledge of nature and in its application 
to human w^aie arose from a unificaticKi of these disparate 
sdenccs and a truer view of life resulted from the study of the 
border fidds, dectro-chemistry, mathonatical physics and bio- 
logical cbemistiy. 

life is a caitq>Iez whole, and except in the mind of the theorist, 
no simile formula can solve all the pressbg problems of the 
pnsoit. Terms must not be confused with realities, tx labds 
with condititms. We must face concrete facts, rath« than at- 
tend to af^y doctrinaire generalizations. The ventures into the 
unknown have allurements, because unlike present conditicxia, 
thor difficulties and injustices are not evident in tqwratioo. 

In the crude historic processes of adaptaticm, government al- 
mn lags brii^d social devdopmoit. The industrial system de- 
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vdoped, and only gmeratkHis later were factory laws enacted. 
The great corporatiiws (^ to-day grew, and only years later were 
effective anti-monopdy measures adopted. The lag between 
the devdc^Hnent of social functions and the creation of govern- 
mental machinery to deal with them is the period of acute unrest 
and agitation. Our governmental ethics lag behind private ethics. 
The political lobbyist and the ward politician thrived in a gen- 
CTation when his prototype had become extinct in business rela- 
tions. Am^can govenmient is far less d&dent than Ammcan 
business. But progress in making up the handicap, though slow, 
has been certain. If our pace is to be less tardy, we shall have 
to af^y to our social and political problems tiie attitude that 
marks the successes of America, the attitude of the business 
man, of the engineer and of the adentist 
Scientific Method and Social Problems. — Because life is com- 
. pla, integrated, wganic, and ever-changing, our political and 
i ecOTKHnic problems call for the ai^ication not of any set doctrine, 
^ or fixed formula, or principle of deducticKi, but of the scientific, 
' inductive method, lie facts, whatever they are, must be the 
basis of scientific sodal procedure. The one hundred thousand 
professional engineers in the United States, men trained in exact 
thinking and in administrative responsibility, who were drafted 
into civilian and military service during the war, vindicated the 
scientific attitude in dealing with problems of social organization. 
Unknown difficulties succumb to scientific analysis. When the 
en^eers in the American Rdief Administration undertook the 
novel task of feeding entire nations in Europe, there were no 
eq}eTts on the subject. But the a^^ication of scientific method 
to sodal problems produced the amazing result, that in ^ite 
of almost five years of continuous famine, the disease mnlality 
among the children of Belgium was reduced to less than tlw 
pre-war normal. The problems facing America to-day, if at- 
tacked in the sdentific spirit, will yield similar h^q^ rKults. 

Lessons of the War. — But the lessons of the war go further 
than chDd feeding. When civilization was threatened, and 
gruesome economies had to be effected, the mature adults made 
the sacrifices for they had less significance to the race future than 
had the children, who are the [^ysical carriers of institutions and 
traditions, and who pass on the tOTch of civilization from the 
bands of the present generation. Again, in the chaos of Europe, 
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the importance to stable government of videqpread education 
and of a hi^ levd {A literacy, was made apparmt. Germany, 
lowest in ilUtera^ among the nations of the world, weathered her 
revolution with little suffering, whereas Russia, with a very high 
peioentage of iUitnacy, is paying in a most crud way for the 
bli^ting ignorance, which the imperial r^me fostered to insure 
its own perpetuation. Have we, in America, sufficiently taken to 
heart the two paramount lessons of the war — the place of papu- 
lar edocatkm and child welfare in a self-governing society? 

ludMstrial Unrest. — As an aftermath of the war, the world is 
m the throes of industrial unrest, here and elsewhere. The psy- 
cbdogy of war was the e^iression of the herd instinct; eveiy 
member of the community rallied to its defense. Sodal mo- 
tives disfdaced pnsonal. motives. The industrial struggle was 
adjourned. The peace farou^t a return of the normal conflicts 
in society; these are not to be depl<H«d, They need to be con- 
docted under such limitations as will insure least harm to the 
sodal structure, whatever be its character. Industrial stru^le 
must be confined by rules to insure fair play to the contending 
parties, as weU as to the innocent bystanders — the unorganized 
public 

Indastrial discontent is a natural consequence of the rise of 
the industrial system, just as agrarian rev<dts in France in 1789 
and in Russia in 1917 were the outcome of unjust distribution 
of land bcJdinfp. We face the problem of the distribution of 
the products of industry. In our graduated inccmie taxes we 
have gr^^led with the difficulties of the distribution of na- 
tional income, and in our inheritance taxes, with the problem 
of the distribution of wealth. 

In our further efforts to achieve just relations, tre must bear 
some etxmomic truths in mind. That part of the surplus of pro- 
duction ov«' consumption that is available for compensation to 
labor may be increased not only by a more equitable distribu- 
tion but by increased production. And the greater enjoyment 
of axoforts by the avwage man of to-day over his ancestor of 
a centniy ago is due not so much to a mwe equal distribution, 
but as a result of mechanical inventions, to a vastly increased 
production per man. The <AA theory of a fixed wage fund is 
c^Joded. The more goods produced, the more there is to dis- 
In'bpfe, 
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To increase [UDductioQ, the woAman must be gnreo an incen- 
tive to produce. Industry must be humanized. Labor must be 
r^arded not merely as a cost of production, but as a living agent, 
with human instincts and social wants. 

But no amount of syllogizing can ovenxxne the basic human 
motive of the individual, of universally seeing to obtain fcv 
himsdf and his family the benefits of his tttart and bis ingenuity. 
Industry must be the resultant of two psychologic forces, the ai- 
truistic and the selfish. The attempt to run industry entirdy on 
a sdfish basb led to the evils of the foctory ^stem in the 
early nineteenth century. The attempt to run industry st^dy on 
an altruistic basis has led to the chaos in Russia to-day. 

During the war large measures were taken on both sides of 
the battle-front to secure the mobilization of production and dis- 
tribution for mazimimi use in tbe struggle. Vast sections of in- 
dustry were effectively socialized. The success of these measures 
at tl^t time was due to the patriotic impulse of war. But those 
who conducted these large operations were men of initiative and 
capacity, selected under the competitive system. The war im* 
pulses have passed and these organizations now face disaster 
from reduced productivity resulting in a ri^g cost of living and 
the need for subsidies for the common commodities of coa- 



Tbere is no better examine of this condition than the coal In- 
dustry in Europe. Even omitting Russia, producti(Hi has fallen 
fnxn a rate of 600,000,000 tons per annum at the time <A the 
signing of tbe armistice, to a rate of 450,000,000 tons recoitly. 
The coal industry is the life-blood of the modem state and it has 
proved a sen^tive register of forces which diminish production 
and jeopardize the entire social fabric. Most Eur(q)ean leados of 
socialism realize the bankruptcy of their thewies and are en- 
deavoring to cover their retreat by ascribing the failure to other 
causes. 

Tke Pood Supply.— But although the United States is in 
an oa of industiial devdopment, our food [ffoduction is a most 
vital item in our domestic eccHiomy and in our foreign trade. 

The {sime [Hroblem is to make agriculture econcmiically attrac- 
tive so that it may draw its quota of enogy and abili^ from 
American life and keep pace with the rapid develc^ment of in< 
dustry. In normal times the prices of farm iHx>ducts arc deter- 
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mind jminarily by competition of the great sources of the 
mrid's food supply. Prices are thus only remotely regulated by 
the cost of productiOQ. The farmer must plant in advance and 
gamble on the demand. He cannot decrease his production to 
meet adveise contingencies with the facility that organized indus- 
try enjoys. Furthermore, the American fanner receives a smaller 
pnpc^tion of the consumers' purchase price for his product than 
the tanner of most other civilized countries. That is, the margin 
between the sdling price of the farmer and the parchase price of 
the idtiniate coosmner is the widest hi the world. Since {vices 
are nonnally fixed by world forces, this margin comes predcKni- 
nantly out of the pocket of the farmer and not the consumer. 
The practical lanedy therefore lies in decreasing the cost of 
I^adng the [soducts of the farm into the hands of the con- 
sumer. Every decrease in this cost redounds to the benefit of 
the fanner. 

One of the most effective measures hi reducing the cost of dJs- 
ttSmtion has been a>dperation among producers. We have some 
successful marketing coc^>eTatives, which have proved tbdr value 
both to producer and consumer. But we have never devric^Kd 
the co^>eniti<xi of farmers to the extent that Europe has. As 
cooperative marketing does not repress initiative or ccnnpetition, 
the bogie of reducing output and increasing cost cannot be con- 
jured up by the opposed interests. The economic value to the 
fanner of having a daily national price created by the ebb and 
flow of ontrammeled trade in central markets has not been fully 
appredatcd. In those commodities hi which tratQng is unorgan- 
iaed neither the farmer nor the consumer can determine the 
right price and the margin between the consumer and the pro* 
dncer is wide. Wide margins are a measure of hazard. The 
war proved to be a great laboratory of experience and the sub- 
ject demands an exhaustive investigation that the processes of 
t&tribation may be standardized and made efficient. 

Americamsm, ait Attitude to Social Problems. — To the extent 
that sune of oar national problems cannot be reduced to a 
quantitative basis or restdved by scientific metbods, we must 
tom to the io^iration of American history in order to find a 
mode of approach. And the history of our country is a story of 
the guaranties of freedom. The first amendments to the Con- 
sSaaion rewrote the BUI of Ri^ts into our fundamental law. 
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During tbe few years following the establishmcDt of the Repub- 
lic, rightly called by John Fiske tbe critical period of Americaii 
histoiy, we passed and then promptly repealed the Alien and Se- 
dition Laws. And with tbe judicial interpretations of the Con- 
stitution the tradlticm of liberty was strengthened. 
~We must ap[HX)Bcb our problems in the light of our own bis- 

(toty and our own experience and not with the prejudices of 
tbe crusted societies of Europe. America is a distinctive social 
personality, and personality is characterized by a peculiar reac- 
tion to problems, a unique way of dwug things. The war re- 
vealed this indii^ua] note. Instead of forcing food cards on 
? our citizens, the govonment tried democratic methods of ration- 
ving — voluntary abstinence from certain foods on ^ledfied days. 
For generatiiKis the Ammcan pec^e have beoi steadily de- 
veloping a social philosophy as part of their own democracy. And 
in these ideals, it differs from all other democracies. This phi- 
losophy has stood this period of test in tbe fire of common sense; 
it is, in substance, that th^e should' be an equality of oppw- 
tunity — an equal chance — to every citizoi. This view that every 
individual should not be handicapped in securing, within his life- 
time, that particular nichi in tbe oommuntiy to which bis abili- 
ties and character entitle him, is itself the negation of class. 
Human beings are not equal in these qualities. But a society 
that is based upon a constant flux of individuals in tbe commu- 
nity, upcHi the basis of ability and character, is a moving virile 
massj it is not_L9tratification o^_cla3ac&''''lts inspiration is in- 

(dTviduaT initiative. Itk sGniuIus is con^Ktition. Its aalegmxd 
is educatim. Its greatest mentor is free speech and voluntary 
organization for public good. Its exf^ession in legislation is 
[ the common sense and common will of the majori^. It is the 
I essence of this democracy that progress of the mass must arise 
I from progress of tbe individual. It does not permit the imsence 
] in the community ci those who would sot ^ve full meed of 
service. 

Equality of <^)portunity and tbe maintenance of initiative may 
be attained not throu^ tbe oystallizatioo of economic classes 
arrayed against each other and exerting their influence by con- 
flict nor tbrou^ tbe transfer to governmental bureaus the dift- 
tributi<Hi of either goods or ideas, but through tbe systematic 
prevention of dcanination by the few of tbe many and the stimula- 
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lion of htdividual effort among the members of the whcrie com- 
manity, 

Tke Social Conscience. — The motivating inQnence to progress 
has been the American social consdeoce. The ethics of big busi- 
ness have risen since 1900 not alone as the result of legislative 
enactment and judicial decision, but also as a result of the 
awakening of the conscience of America. In the matter of trusts, 
railways, tariS and rural credits, there has been increasing public 
condemnation of pillage in the hig^ places and a corresponding 
extia-jnridical submission to public opinicm. Our industrial de- 
vriopment has outrun legal procedure and the lag is made less 
hurtful to the community bemuse of the power of public opinion, 
a fwce more patent and pervasive than the law itself. An inter- 
vention of the public interest is usually avoided. Government 
investigation as an inSuence to business rectitude is distinctly an 
.American institutimi. 

Of course opinion, after it has matured, is strengthened by 
Iq^slative [Mwrisians. For example, the labor legislation of 
lECansas, like that of Australia, provides for the repres^on of the 
ri^t to strike or lockout, for the compulsiHy settlement of labor 
disputes, for the determination of a fair wage and a fair profit, 
and as a final resort the conduct of the industry by the state. 
The experiment may succeed. It is, however, an experiment with 
many dangers, for it sacrifices a right of labor for the sake of 
problematical gains. The sacrifice of liberty is an insecure road 
to ptDgiess. If it does succeed it will agun vindicate a broad 
tolerance of political e^Mrimentation by pioneering states foe 
the ben^t of the others in the Union. Furthermore, it will jus- 
tify the comparative study of political procedure among our 
states and abroad. Much of our constructive legislation in recent 
years has been the product of investigation of the administrative 
systems of other countries, another feature of the scientific atti- 
tude in social voA. The experiment may be worth while for 
the determination to the American people of its futility and any 
such determination is of value in social progress. 

We should nelAer resent nor rqiress pioneering in politics, 
lawful radicalism is often less dangerous tiian reaction, for radi- 
calism is Uatant and di^ilays itself in the t^ien. Unlawful radi- 
calism can be handled by the police. Reaction too often fools 
the people throu^ subtle cbanneb of obstruction and progressive 
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platitudes. There is little danger of ladicalism ever amtrolUng 
the countiy with so laige a fanner population, except in one coo- 
tiogency, the continued attempt to contnJ tbU countiy by divers 
fonns of our domestic reactionaries. 
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CHAPTER I 
TH£ NEW ERA AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

By the Editos 

Ckancteristics of the New Era. — What is meant by the new 
era and vhat are its distinguishing marks? The psychological 
demmt in the [vesent situation is the desire on the part of a 
woHd just rdeased from a nightmare tfi 53 months to regard the 
old era as dosed and to think of a happy time in the future. 
Even if <me makes full allowance for this factor, the new era 
does seem a reality. But may we truly say that the World War 
marked the beginnhig of this period? It is dangerous to fix any 
year as the beginning or the end of an historic age. In attempt- 
ing to show how the fin de siMe spirit in politics, art and litera- 
tore coincided with the close of the nineteenth century, Max 
Nordan in his "D^eneratiui" pointed out the difficulty of asso- 
ciating social movements with chronolt^cal landmarks. But 
there have been such accepted landmarks in the pest. The sack 
of Rome in the year 476 is conveniently regarded as the end 
of the andeot era. The fall of C(Hi3tantin<^e in 1453 brought 
on the Renaissance, a new era in art and literature. The French 
Revduti<m in 17S9 ushered in the new era of individual liberty. 
And so in like manner the great war was more than a mere 
sign-post in history. It was itself a [Hoduct of unstable forces 
whose real^nmect over a long period of time and in a less costly 
way would have brought cHi a new age. The great war hastened 
the coming of an era of the emancipati(m of su[^re3sed peoples, 
of tbe guarantee of the rights of minority nationalities in the 
state, and of the democratization of industry. The process of 
sodaiiziDg the individual was accelerated. 

The new era manifests severahtfistioct characteristics. Not the 
individual, but the group is the central concept of modem political 
tiMjug^ The battle cry of the French Revolution was "liberty, 
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equality and fratonity," for the individual. Legally, this doc- 
trine had beoi paraphrased in tlie state papers of the American 
Revolution, that all men were created equal, and had the inalien- 
able right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Our day 
is no longer concerned in the same manner with the individual. 
The liberty of the individual to get drunk yields to the ri^^ts of 
sodeQ' to prohibit drinking. The emphasis is now shifted to 
society. Its shibboleths are industrial democracy in Great 
Britain, cmnmunism in Russia, self-determination in Ireland, 
Central Europe and Shantung, and the League of Nations every- 
where, except in the United States Senate. 

This is a period of social gestation. Tlie social woes of the 
day may be the pan^ of the oHning order. And the zeal iot 
social reform may be the enthusiasm attending a new birth. 
Society is creating new forms of life. Economic groups are 
emerging and becoming distinct. The develo[»nent of the labw 
organizations is a large st^ in this process. Group consdousness 
has been strengthened as a result of its expression in group or- 
ganization and in the display of group power. 

By the manifestaticMi of their great power to attain their ends 
and of thdr irresponsibility to other groiqis in the cooununity, 
labor OTganizations may hasten the formation of consumers' 
groups, whose united power as purchasers may be used to har- 
monize their conflicting claims with those of organizations of 
producers. In the absence of any effective and CH-ganlzed c(»i- 
sumers* interest in the United States, the federal government 
has by the use of war-time powers presumed to determine how, 
for example, the price of coal to the consumer is to regulate 
the wages of coal producers. On the other hand, by the Treasury 
agreement of 1915 the labor organizations of Great Britain con- 
sented to a fixing of the wages of thdr members upon the ccmdi- 
ti<Mi that profits to employers be regulated by taxation. Society 
to-day is suffering from the display of power by the group that 
develc^Kd earliest, the producers, and will probably continue 
to do so until consumers, profes^onal groups, and ^e salaried 
class, or society's overhead, are organized into groups with whose 
interests the forces of labor must be harmonized and by whose 
pown* the labor group may be controlled. Social responsibility 
and sdf-restraint have been slow to develc^ as a check upon the 
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arbittaiy uae of group pow^, and as a result organized minorities 
by their acts frequently inconvenience the rest of society. 

CoraiiinaticHi of power measures the degree of develc^ment 
of an (Hsanism, bi(^ogical or social. InterdependeDce in func- 
tioD and ^wdalizatitm in structure are taken as standards of the 
stage of evidution. As a toddling child develc^ its muscles by 
cmde practice before it coordinates them, so society is develc^ng 
its classes and groups before It can harmonize them. 

Again, in the new era the limits of aodal self-consciousness and 
(tf sympathy are being extended to include an ever wider social 
miit. Tfanv is a cmsciousness of the iotemaUtmal group, hu- 
manity. As Hobhouse puts it, "there never was a time among 
civilized peoples when th&e was so much diffused sensitiveness 
to ai^ fonn of sodal ailment." ^ The sense of wot\d suffering 
irtwD any of its peojdes is hungry w thwarted in its national 
tapaa^oa is evidence of an intematicaialism, which was never so 
undcfstood as it is toKlay. Intemati(Hialism dmunates both the 
cotodence and the pt^cy of an ever growing portion of the 
worid and to give eipression thereto the nations are attempting 
to fonn themsdves into a world <K;ganization. Men are coa- 
sdons of ties to an increasing number of groups. Interests and 
rdadcHis of men are cutting across political lines. Non-political 
graupings, scientific conunerdal and industrial, are increasingiy 
tnnanatitHial. Peace between the nations may mean not the 
cessation of war but a change of venue, from the national to the 
intenatioDal arena, from the geographical to the economic baus, 
bom militaiy to industrial we^wns. 

Sdf-canadousness, whether of individual or aodal organisos, is 
a measure of evolution. For, as sdf-consdousness distinguishes 
humanity from other animal life hiolo^caUy, so a self-OHisdous 
society rq>resents a higher stage of devdopmeot than does the 
sode^ of the past. The ptind[de that the growth of social 
sdf-axiscioussess is a step forward in the development of the 
nee has important cortdlaries. Blind forces of the world of 
matter as well as of social and political tradition are lo^ng 
their mastery over mea. Adjustment is no longer made to a given 
ovmnment but the envimunent is bdng molded to the needs 
'Leotard T. Hobhouse. Social Evolution and Political Theory. 
Oaataim Univ. Press, 1913, p. 2. 
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of humanity. Manipulation t^ man i& r^Iadng ads^tatitm of 
man. The growth of social self-consciousness has been the pre- 
requiste for the growth (rf social axitrol of the forces about man. 
But social control implies conscious purpose and direction. There- 
fore, the man of the hour is not the radical but the administrator, 
not the man vdw breaks down the cAd but the man who shows 
us bow to OK^ the new. The radical had a place in the <^d 
regime when accepted prejudices bad to be brdten up. He has 
less of a function in the new order, fn- society is more mobile 
now than ever before. When the environment is rigid, the 
danger is that iMt>gress may be too slow. When society makes 
the environment, the danger is that change may be too rapid. 

A further majk of the present era is what might be called 
the new humanism, a transfer of intoest from the processes 
of prodticti(»i to the conditions of life and of labor, an onpha^s 
not upon commodities but upon the men that make them. This 
is but another aspect of increased soda) self-consciouaness. We 
are thinkmg not entirdy in terms of the material wwld about us, 
but in part in terms of humanity itself. We are in an age of 
reacticHi from the brilliant technical triumphs over nature, achieved 
regardless of social expense. Not an endless stream of pn>ducti<Hi, 
purchased at the coat of the wdfare of children, of the hard labCH' 
of women, and of dy^enic condititxis, is the aim of society topday. 
The world has changed its viewpoint from that of the mercan- 
tilist school of economists, and of the efBdency engineer, to that 
of the sodfdogist who interposes a new and more human scale of 
values. The shift in empha^ has come at a time when increased 
I»oduction is essential to make good the waste trf war. "Work 
and save" may be changed from a piece of gratuitous advice 
to a practical modus vivoidt if the psychology of the present 
labOT imrest is understood. 

Does the new era mean the repression of individualism? If 
by individualism is meant laisses fake, the power to-do as one 
pleases — and this reduces to the privilege of the powerful to op- 
press the lowly, the freednn of the weak to be oqHoited by the 
strong — whether it be exemplified in the robber barons of the 
Middle Ages, the slaveholders of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries on the unregulated manufacturing class of the nine- 
teenth century, that kind of individualism is being continually 
narrowed in extent Men became free as thdr rights were le- 
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stncted. The limits of the law oilarged the freedcnn of ma- 
jorities as it almdged the rigjits of powerful minorities. In a 
social era the contacts of the individual multiply, his rdatioos 
to other men increase in number, and he obtains freedom through 
assodatioa. The more individual he is the greater is the numb^ 
of his ocmtacts -with society. The fullness of life OHisists in the 
oamber of aKisdous relations of the individual to society. He 
lives the most individual life who budgets his time as wdl as 
bis income in the discharge of aodal responsibilities as much as 
in the satisfacticm of personal needs. Because the social group 
affords the individual the greatest capacity for self-realization, 
he is freest in serving his group. Under such conditions, public 
savice is not a duty but a means of self-egression, 

TMe Nature and Meaning of Progress. — ^To what extent are 
the characteristics of the new oa the signs of |Kogress? In the 
view of the spc^esmen of the defeated powers, the great war 
marks not an advance but a Fetrogressi(Hi. Walther Rathmau 
sees as the fruit of the Worid War the Balkanizaltion of Eun^. 
Feminists in other countries deny that mankind progresses, and 
affect to ace in the aftennath of the war a c(dlf^e of European 
calttae, in a measure, snch as fdlowed the fall of Rcnne. They 
bold that mankind moves in cycles but not upwud, that society 
changes but does not progress. 

lliere are indeed difficulties which lend cc^or to these denials 
of progre ss . The goal of civilization is not fixed but is con- 
timiany chanpng with man's evolving ideals. And It is all the 
more difficult to measure reality against a shifting goal. Further- 
more, social progress must be slow, and the advance toward the 
infinite' ideals we chnish therefore sometimes seems infinite^maL 
And finally, the period of sodal change is the generation w 
century, i^ereas human beings cmveniently measure by the 
standards of their experience, months and y«ars. Just as astro- 
nooucal distance cannot be measured with a foot-rule, so the time 
factM' of social pmcessea cannot be reduced to the beatings of 
the human heart. 

Some thinkers hold that progress is universal, inevitable, and 
the result of some natural tone, the product of the innate in- 
stinct of humani^ fat perfection. But progress is neither in- 
betent nor inevitaUe. Nations and dvilizatioos in the past have 
decayed. Progress is not a ^t <^ Providence. It is a result of 
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^ort. Balfour says, and probably correctly, that "prognsa is 
no iona of indestructible energy which, if repressed here must 
needs break out there, if refused embodiment in one shape must 
needs show itself in another. It is a plant of tender habit, difficult 
to propagate, not difficult to destn^, that refuses to flourish 
except in a sm\ which is not to be found everywhere, nw at all 

Progress is not achieved at a uniform rate, nor equally in all 
Adds of human activity, scientific, aesthetic, rdigious, pditical or 
eccnomic Progress in some particular direction seems to char- 
acterize a specific age or muntry. The existence and rate of 
pn^ress are conditioned by many factors, the character of the 
I^ysical envircMiment, the nature and abundance of material 
resources, the success attained in utili^ng them, the human de- 
ment, the ^tent of its freedom and leisure, and <A its vitality and 
restlessness, the nature of the social organization, its reliance to 
change, and the freedom of t^portunity of the individual in it. 

What are the factors of civilization whereby progress may 
be measured? The many standards that have been set up by 
thintos of the past may be reduced to a basic (me — the social- 
ization of the individual, or to two—ccmtrDl of the physical en- 
vironmrat fw the benefit of sodety, and the sdf-contrd of man 
in his rdations to his fellows. Or, in sli^tly amplified form, 
I»ogres3 may be measured by the extent of — 

(i) the extrasion of human knowledge and the ^9(dication of 
sdence and art to the well-being of man in sodety, 

(2) the utilizatiim of insurance and mutual aid to dtminate 
extreme sufiering,* 

(3) the ocerdse of freedom (A tboi^t and of expression and 
the tolerance of minority views, 

(4) the improvement in the prindfdes of conduct, and the 
estaUishroent of justice, 

(5) the ab(riiti<Hi of hereditary w other unearned {xivil^e, 
and the establishment of oppc^unity for sdf-devel<^ment, 

(6) the destruction of inequality between nations and between 
dtizens at a nation, 

*A FragmtHl on Progress, Arthur James Balfour. 
'"The test of civilization is the point below which ita wcakeit and 
most tmfortuiuite members are allowed to fall." 
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(7) the re^>ect tor law and the statMllty of govemmoit, 

(8) decision by com[HY>iiiise instead of by combat, or the sub- 
sdtutiaii of rational peisuasion for fcffce, 

(9) the widening of the social unit, 

(10) the bdief in the Infinite as the ultimate in^iratitm to 
jiBt and ratumal sodal a»ducL^ 

Reduced to terms of efficiency, progress may be measured t^ 
the cost to the individual of the functicmiDg of society. Meas- 
ured by any of the above standards, who can deny that society 
ins mi a higher level in 1900 than in 1800, or than at any other 
previous age of history? And id spite of the many matiifest 
and serious defects in the treaty of peace, there inheres, on 
the wbcrie, greater pos»biIity for progress in the new order than 
ooder the cdd regime. 

The Methods of Achieving Progress. — ^Whatever value war may 
have had as a sf»^ng of pri^ess in the past, its futility in th^ 
regard has been demcHistrated by recent e:q>enence. War was 
effective in devdtqnng the martial virtues, only whm a small 
pn3p(HtioD of the human race was invcdved, and when war was 
not so destructive as modem science has made it. It succeeded 
in fusing small tribes into a few great nations, when the oatiiHial 
units had not yet been clearly defined. 

War always selects the strong for death. The militaristic na- 
tion of one age is the decadent nation of the next. The Napo- 
lemic Wais shortened the stature of the Frenchman by over an 
inch. The children bOTn during the siege of Paris were neuro- 
pathic. The cases of locomotor-ataxia in Germany in the late 
fifties and early nineties were due to venereal infection tn 1S70 
and 1871. The great war, like all others, has left behind an 
am^ of diseased and crippled, of orphans and of underfed human 
stock. In a sense, war purges the race of the violmt nati(His and 
leaves the peaceful to build civilization. 

But the social evils of war match the baneful bitdogical effects. 
Modon civilization is a complicated and delicate organism, nicdy 
adjusted to condlticHis of dose international cooperation. The 
mr has bri^eii up ectmomic intercourse, caused pestilence and 
famine, refnessed scientific achievement, demoralized those stand- 
ards of conduct which conserve and perpetuate society, and dimi- 
nated the beneficent cccmomic and cultural infiumces of nations 
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oa each other. The i»t)gress of the race may be set back gen- 
nations as a result of the war, although in the breakdown of 
tiaditlcHial barriers and in the general mobile state of society, 
during social crises, latent totce& of progress do find txpnssioa. 

As a result of the World War the philosofdiy of the supericH' 
race thrusting its culture aod will upon others has received a 
setback if pot its deathblow. Human develc^Hneot is taking 
place increasingly, not as a result of war between "superior and 
inferior" races, but as a result of peaceful contacts, of the con- 
flict of ideas, and of the ccMiipetiticHi of enlightened opinion. 

The biologist views social progress in terms of the struggle 
for survival and of the breeding of the fittest, but the sociologist 
would qualify the value of biological methods as a^^lied to 
humanify. Natural selection was a cruel and wasteful process 
of adapting men to a given environment which called for brute 
strength and agility. But the physical development of men 
reached its present level eons ago. The biological process has 
since been re^^ced by the social process. Adaptation of man 
to the envircoment has largely been rqtlaced 1^ the process 
of creating an enviroiuneat that suited men and of facilitating 
his ad^}tation thereto. Natural selection lacked a. human aim, 
but purpose is a distinguishing mark of the social process. Nat- 
ural selection was r^laced by social selection, which operates 
throu^ social medicine, law, custom, ethics, philanthropy and 
education. For selection tn future will have as its duty not only 
to keep man at a level of physical develtqxnent adequate to bia 
needs, but also by the practice of communal aid, and by social 
amelioration to devd<^ the essentially human traits of kindness 
and altruism. By extending the fullest cq>portuaity for the 
mental devdc^ment of the individual, the cultural horizon of man 
may be extended and the sum total of the intellectual assets 
of the race may be utilized for the commcm good. Society may 
attain these ends not by sulnnitting to natural selection, but 
- by setting up its own standards of sdection, and by directing 
all its forces and institutiims upon winning recognition for them. 
For "while the race has been relatively stagnant, society has 
rapidly develcf>ed, and we must conclude that, whether fw good 
OT for evil, social changes are mainly determined, not by altera- 
tion of the racial type, but by modifications (^ traditicm due to 
the interactions of social causes. Progress is not radat but 
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social. * * * The atnigj^e for existence is now ccncdved as a 
stiug^ between cxunmuDities, and while it is admitted that in 
(be cnnmimity ihere is a certain suspension w mitigaticH) of the 
war of all against all, it is insisted nooe the less that it is still 
thiDOf^ struggle, s^ throu^ eltnunatiffli, that (vogreas takes 
place, only the eUmination is now applied to commtinities as a 
whole; the weaker community goes, under, and it is still well that 
it should go under." * 

The biologist would develop society by the methods of a 
Barbank. As one enthusiast ventured it, "Specify the kind of 
sodety you desire, and the eugenist will make it to order." 

But, eugenics as a means of making a better society has its 
limitations. In theoiy, as Jordan pointed out, the reidadng <A 
mating through the agencies of qxmtaneous iiympathy and affec- 
ticn by a rationalized selection from a catalogued Hst of qualities, 
would mean the disappearance frinn the race of the dement of 
romance which so odcKs and enriches life. In addition, thtxt are 
the limitations of method. We have too little accurate knowl- 
edge of eugenics to enable us to make intdligent application 
(rf the principles. Its procedure is either unworkable, as steriliza- 
tion, segre^tion, and restrictions on marriage, or else it con- 
stitntcs an interference, unwarranted by the present state of 
our knoiriedge. We have not yet been able to reduce human 
traits to the "unit characters" of the eugenist. 

It is true that, in a large measure, ability is hereditary. Gal- 
lon's study of the histories of a large numb«' of British men of 
sdaice showed a genealogical persistence of iotdlectual dis- 
tinction. The matoial in "Who's Who" shows a distribution erf 
at»Uty, laterally among the members of the same family and 
vtrtiolly throu^ successive generations. On the other hand, 
many of the great men of history have had very mediocre d^ 
scendants, and the "approach of a great man was in no sort 
indicated by scintillations along the genealogical track." 

But, howevo' fitful nature may be, sanly genius is confined to 
BO economic class. It is scattered throughout society. "There 
is DoiriieFe in the land any home so remote, so humble, that it 
m^ not contain the power of mind and heart and conscience 
to iriu'cfa nations yield and history submits its processes. Nature 
feys DO tribute to aristocracy, subscribes to no creed of caste, 
'HMvmte, idem. 
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